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CHANTRIES IN WINCHELSEA CHURCHES. 
By W. MACLEAN HOMAN. 
(continued from Vol. vii, p.227). 

(4) The Farnecombe Chantry was founded in 1481 by 
Maline Farnecombe. She was the widow of Simon 
Farnecombe, who was evidently a citizen of some importance. 
He had property not only in Winchelsea but at Westham 
and other places. It is on record (Cooper, History of 
Winchelsea, p.gg) that, 22nd February, 1456, he was granted 
a licence to carry 80 pilgrims to St. James’ shrine at Santiago 
de Compostella in the north-west corer of Spain in his ship 
Le Helene of Winchelsea. Maline Farnecombe, who was the 
daughter of John Godfrey, had in 1478 founded and endowed 
the Godfrey Chantry. Maline seemingly kept an Inn in 
Winchelsea, for we find in the Rye accounts that the Mayor 
of Rye and two of his jurats, being on business in Winchelsea, 
at Malyne Vernyngcomes on St. Catharine’s Eve paid 5 pence 
for a bottle of wine; the following day they paid 2s. rod. 
for a dinner in ‘‘ Malyns house”’ at Winchelsea. (Rye 
Accounts, Hist. MSS. Comm., 5th Report, Part IT). 

The most interesting feature about the Farnecombe Chantry 
is that it was endowed by the founder with property, her 
ownership of which, as we shall see, is to be doubted. This 
may have been the reason why she applied to the King to 
have the transaction confirmed by him. The Custumal of 
Winchelsea (S.N.Q. vi, 98) claimed that the King’s consent 
was not necessary when a citizen endowed a chantry in St. 
Thomas’ or St. Giles’ Church with property within the liberty 
of Winchelsea. 

By Edward IV’s orders an Inquisition was held, 23rd May, 
1481, to report on Maline’s application, and it reported that it 
would not be a loss to the king or anyone else if the widow 
Maline Farnecombe was permitted to transfer certain 
properties to William Farley, as chaplain to a perpetual 
chantry for Simon Farnecombe “ in the chapel of the blessed 
Mary in the church of St. Thomas in Winchelsea ’”’ in order 
to pray for ‘‘ the good health of the Lord King and his dearest 
consort Elizabeth, Queen of England, while alive and for their 
souls when they migrated from this light and for the good 
health of the said Maline while alive and for her soul when she 
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migrated from this light, also for the souls of Simon 
Farnecombe the late husband of the said Maline and for 
Roger Farnecombe! and Agnes his wife, and for Walter 
Capener and Agnes his wife, and for the souls of all the 
faithful dead. Also for the health of all those who should 
support the chantry in the future and assist the foundation 
of the said Maline to be kept in perpetuity.” The chaplain 
and his successors for their sustenance in perpetuity were to 
have ten marks net ({6 13s. 4d.) a year derived from ground, 
houses and rents of the following properties in the parish of 
St. Thomas: A messuage called ‘“‘ Le Bierhouse ’’ paying a 
quitrent to the Crown of 12 pence yearly, and a rent of ten 
shillings yearly due to the heirs of Roger at Gate (Mayor of 
Winchelsea 1409, 1410 and 1430). The net annual value of 
the property was 26s. 8d. A piece of ground called ‘‘ le wharf,”’ 
paying a quitrent of 12 pence yearly. Net annual value, 
13s. 4d. A messuage called ‘‘ Gyse Bverhouse,” paying a 
quitrent of 12d. and a rent of 20d. yearly, due to Robert 
Arnold (Mayor of Winchelsea 1351, 1353, 1354, 1358, 1359 
and 1393). Net annual value 38s. 4d. A Cottage formerly 
belonging to Radulf Carpenter, paying a quitrent of 12d. and 
a rent of 4s. yearly due to Sir George Browne. Net annual 
value 20d. Two Messuages formerly belonging to Richard 
Hakely, paying a quitrent of 5d. Net annual value 13s. 4d. 
A Messuage in the high town inhabited by Thomas Holden, 
paying a quitrent of 13d. Net annual value 13s. 4d. 

The above 5 messuages, cottage and wharf had a net annual 
value of 8 marks ({5 6s. 8d.). ‘(he Commissioners stated that 
Maline Farnecombe had no heirs. 

The properties just mentioned are obviously those granted 
for life to William Pope, the King’s Esquire and the King’s 
Bailiff of Winchelsea. They had been forfeited in accordance 
with a statute relating to the property of foreigners and 
pertained to the office of bailiff ‘“‘ from time when the memory 
of men does not exist to the contrary.’’ (Patent Roll, 
goth January, 1442). They are described as follows: A 
tenement held by Cesse Beremakere in the right of his wife. 
A tenement held by Alan Pikard? by purchase from John 
Beremaker. A tenement on the ‘“ keye’”’ in “‘ le Trecherie ”’ 
held by William Alard (Mayor of Winchelsea 1437 and 1438) 
by purchase from John Beremaker (the word “‘ keye’’ here 

(1) There was a Roger Farnecombe, Member of Parliament for 
Shoreham in 1402, according to Cooper (History of Winchelsea, p.167). 

(2) Apparently this is an error: Alan Pikard and William Alard 
were probably the vendors and John Beremaker the purchaser 
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probably means embankment). A tenement held by Floure 
Benet. A tenement held by Hugo Couper. A tenement held 
by Richard Lucas “ Irishman.’ A tenement held by John 
Mynsing. The properties were said to be of an annual 
value of seven pounds. Most of the names of foreigners 
connected with the properties appear to be from the Low 
Countries, which is probably accounted for by the Duke of 
Burgundy having turned against the English in France in 
1436. Apparently there were breweries and beerhouses at the 
harbourside in Winchelsea. 

We find that 20th December, 1446 (Patent Roll) the King 
granted to the above-mentioned William Pope a tun of red 
Gascon wine yearly for life in lieu of a grant of divers 
tenements in Winchelsea to the value of seven pounds a 
year by letters patent surrendered. 

We next find the properties mentioned in a Grant by 
Queen Elizabeth dated 28th November, 1586 (Patent Roll) to 
the Mayor and Town of Winchelsea, by which a large number 
of properties confiscated at the Reformation were transferred 
to them. Some of the properties are described as “ of the 
lately dissolved chauntry called Farnecombes Chauntrie in 
Wynchelseye.”’ Farther on in the same grant are mentioned 
(evidently a repetition) ‘‘ all the seven messuages with houses 
and seven gardens, which formerly belonged to one William 
Pope, granted to him for the term of his life by one of the 
ancestors of our lady the present Queen with reversion to the 
said ancestor or his heirs and successors, belonging thus to our 
lady the Queen by right of the Crown of England. Since the 
death of the said William Pope they have been unlawfully 
detained and kept from the said our lady the Queen.” 

There may have been other Chantries connected with St. 
Thomas’ Church besides the four mentioned. According to 
the Custumal, as previously mentioned, the citizens of the 
Town claimed the right to endow chantries in the churches 
of St. Thomas and St. Giles without obtaining the sanction 
of the King, and it was not a difficult matter for the patron 
of a chantry to arrange for its abolition. It would of course 
be to the patron’s profit to do so. As Mr. Ray points out 
in Sussex Record Society's Volume XXXVI, p.xxii, “‘ where 
the patronage of chantries remained in the hands of the 
founders or their successors they frequently claimed the right 
to suppress the chantry privately and resume the endowment.” 
A record of every chantry need therefore not have come down 
to us. ‘There is indeed reason to believe that probably an 
Oxenbridge or Paulin Chantry at one time existed, and was 
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connected with the South Aisle of St. Thomas’ Church ; 
Chantry certificate E.301, No. 50, of 1548, printed in Sussex 
Record Society's Volume XXXVI, p.56, under ‘‘ Wynchelsey,”’ 
states: ‘‘ There is other lands as well belonging to other 
Chauntries and for a pascall lyght which one Smyth and 
George Lowes do houlde and no certificat can be gotten 
thereof without your lettre to be addressed to Maister 
Oxenbrydge who gladly thereupon will certifie the trueth.” 

There is in the South Aisle a canopied effigy of a man in 
chain armour, dating from the first quarter of the 14th 
century, and bearing the Oxenbridge coat of arms on his 
shield (see Frontispiece),3 but there is no record of anyone 
of the name of Oxenbridge having been connected with 
Winchelsea at this time. The effigy probably represents one 
of the Paulin family, perhaps James Paulin, the father of 
Robert Paulin, bailiff of Winchelsea, with a short break, from 
1317 till 1324. It seems by no means unreasonable to 
suspect that Robert Paulin, like Robert Alard, may have 
founded a chantry during his term of office. There appears 
also to be sufficient reason for believing that his branch of the 
Paulin family took the name Oxenbridge, probably from the 
place of that name in the King’s Manor of Iden, in 1298 
granted for life to Robert Paulyn of Winchelsea, and that the 
coat of arms associated with the Oxenbridge family was 
originally that of the Paulins. It therefore seems not 
improbable that ‘‘ Maister Oxenbrydge’’ might be able to 
supply some information about a chantry at one time founded 
by a Paulin and subsequently dissolved. 

Probably Godard Pulham, who was mayor of Winchelsea 
in 1441, 47 and 49, founded in one of the Winchelsea churches 
a chantry which disappeared shortly before the Reformation, 
for we find mentioned in the Rentals of Iham, 16-17 Henry VII 
(1550-1501) S.C. 11/649, ground held by ‘‘ Canteria de 
Godardipullam 153d.” 

No doubt the large number of properties pledged to the 
church for providing “‘ lamps and candles ’’ and confiscated at 
the Reformation served the same purpose as the chantry 
endowments. No less than thirty-three properties of this 
nature were among those transferred to Winchelsea Town by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1586. Besides these several of the 


(3) There is a rather curious detail in this effigy. The chain mail 
of the left arm between the elbow and the shoulder runs the opposite 
way to what one should expect. This may be due to a sculptor’s 
error, or it may have some reason; if the latter, I can only suggest 
that it might make the management of the shield easier. 
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properties endowing chantries were also pledged to pay certain 
sums to St. Thomas’ Church, presumably for lamps and candles. 

In conclusion it may be of interest to notice the evidence of 
some of the documentary records concerning the character of 
the founders of the chantries we have described, which may 
have some bearing on their motives in making the foundations. 
The Stephen Alard Chantry was founded by a goldsmith, 
and therefore presumably a moneylender, which in the Middle 
Ages was synonymous with a userer. His father owned a part 
of a property called ‘‘ Le Trecherie,’’ meaning ‘“‘ The Gambling 
House.” The founder of the Robert Alard Chantry was the 
King’s Bailiff from 8 Edw. II (1314-15) till 1317, when Robert 
Paulin took his place. He is almost certainly the Robert 
Alard who succeeded Robert Paulin as bailiff on ro9th 
November, 1324, and held the office till 12th February, 1326, 
and who, together with Gervase Alard, 7th March, 1328, was 
appointed bailiff of Winchelsea, Rye and the Manor of Iham 
by Queen Isabella. The two bailiffs were deposed, Ist January, 
1331, by Edward III (ine Roll) on account of the Barons and 
Goodmen of Winchelsea having accused them of ‘ behaving 
ill, committing extortions and hardships and owing diverse 
arrears.” ‘There can be little doubt that this Robert Alard 
was the man of that name who was accused of murdering 
Andrew Sely, apparently a leading citizen of Winchelsea, in 
1334. Andrew’s wife Isabel was in connection with this the 
accuser of Robert Alard and a number of other leading 
Winchelsea men: Vincent Herberd (Finch) and his son 
John, John Seman, Robert Salerne and John Faron. ‘They 
all fled and their belongings were confiscated. (Fine Roll, 
20th September, 1334). There is reason to believe that Robert 
Alard either died or was caught and executed soon after. 

As we have seen, Maline Farnecombe endowed the 
Farnecombe Chantry with property of which her ownership 
seems to be doubtful. 

We may, as above stated, have reason to believe that 
Robert Paulin also founded a chantry there. The Rolls of 
Parliament, Vol. i, p.373, informs us that he was accused of 
fraud and embezzlement in connection with properties in and 
near Winchelsea and according to Parl. Proc., File 66, No. 24, 
he was, apparently with good reason, accused of damaging 
the interests, good name and reputation of Winchelsea while 
he was bailiff, 1317 till 1324, by fraudulently arresting, 
imprisoning, fining and overcharging merchants visiting the 
Town and others, and by employing false witnesses in order 
to enrich himself. 
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TWO TERRIERS OF SINGLETON PARISH. 
Communicated by THE REV. A. A. EVANS. 

By the kindness of the Rev. T. 5. Huxley, Rector of 
Singleton, 1 have been able to make copies of two ‘Terriers 
belonging to the parish church of Singleton, dated respectively 
1615 and 1635. 

Among other points of interest the ‘Terrier of 1635 makes 
mention of a parish memory at that date of the ‘‘ Mass 
Priest ' who formerly and, we may say, up to the break of 
the Reformation, was one of a succession of hermits or 
solitaries who dwelt on the top of ‘‘ Rook’s hill,’’ followers 
in the order of St. Roch, a popular saint-physician of France. 
It anpears that the one here alluded to, if not other hermits 
before him, had forsaken the bleak and windy summit of the 
Trundle, except for prayers, and taken to a home more 
sheltered and cosy in the village of Singleton. It is described 
in the Terrier as a house adjoining the churchyard and 
‘containing one Stich of ground.” ‘This is an unusual term 
of ground measurement and one for whose meaning we shall 
search in vain in any dictionary. The Rev. Walter Budgen, 
in a lecture reported in this periodical, May, 1939, refers to 
the word as occurring in certain Sussex deeds with othe 
obsolete terms of measurement though the form he transcribes 
is spelt *‘ stitch.”’ 

The word ‘‘ Lighten "’ is used for the churchyard, but that 
was. in common use at the time, Gilbert White so terms the 
Selborne churchyard ; the burying ground to the north and 
east of Chichester cathedral, which served for the Subdeanery 
parish church, is occasionally called the ‘‘ High Litten ”’ in 
old documents, while to this day in Chichester the cemetery, 
used from times of the Roman occupation onward, is known 
as the Litten. 

There are a few other terms in these ‘lerriers now passed 
out of use and common knowledge. ‘‘ Cotland”’ included 
about five acres commonly held by cottars, ‘‘ Yardland ’ 
described an area usually of thirty acres or one quarter of 
hide, but varying locally. There are a few unusual 
descriptions. What is the ‘ white of a cow’? “A hilfe of 
ground,” that is if I have read the word correctly ? 

Like most other Terriers these of Singleton give place-names 
some of which have now passed out of use and are forgotten, 
boundaries and crofts and other holdings are carefully stated 
and names of occupiers who once lived and ruled. It is a 
valuable record of names, places and families. 
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A TERRIER OF YE PARSONS TITHE OF SINGLETON. 
ANNO DOM I615, SEPTEMBRIS 20. 

Glebe land. (1) There belongeth to ye parson of Singleton 
a great mansion house & a barn which is to be maintained 
by ve Dean & Chapter of Chichester. There belongeth also 
to ve said parsonage house two garden plotts containing 
by computation half an acre of ground. 

(2) There belongeth also to ye parson of Singleton one 
other little house wth a garden plott thereto containing by 
computation one stich of ground. 

(3) There belongeth also to ye parson of Singleton one 
little garden plott joining upon ye East End of ye Church 
Yard containing by computation three stiches of ground for 
which & all other privie Tythes belonging to parson of 
Singleton ye occupier of ye flarm of Singleton payeth vearly 
7s 7d, not by composition, but ad placitum Rectoris. 

There belongeth further to ye parson two fields of pasture 
ground containing twenty acres, joining upon Littlewood. 

There belongeth to ye parson of Singleton two other ffields 
of arable land containing by computation ten or twelve acres, 
commonly known by ye name of fforesdeanes. There 
belongeth also to ye parson one other fheld containing by 
computation three acres & a half joining upon Leven downe 
named East field. 

There belongeth also to ye said parson one meadow Plott 
containing by computation half an acre lying at ye East 
End of ye great mead calld Leas Mead. Item, one other 
containing one other acre lying by ground of Edward Beeden 
of ye one side & ye ground to Felix Deane of ye other side. 
Item. Common for three score sheep upon Leven downe. 
Item. Common in ye fforest for 12 hoggs & a boar. 

Item. All ye Tythe hay in ye parish ye parson hath. 

Item. Ye parson hath of every yardland fifteen eggs 
& four of every cotland. Item. The parson hath from ye 
Church of Chichester allowd every year four pounds in money. 
Item. Also all garden ffruit whatsoever & other small 
tythes. Also ye white of a cow Id. & for ye fall of ye calf. 
Also tythe of all coppices within ye parish. 

Mortuaries are also due, viz. if ye state of a man be found 
{40 he is to pay Ios. if 30f, 6/8 from 30f to ten marks, 3/4. 
If buried within ye chancell, they pay 13/4. 


John Chantler Rector 

William Deereling Mark Churchwarden 
John Court Mark Churchwarden 
William Gregoose Side man 


John Allen Side man 
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PARISH OF SINGLETON, 
NOV 25. ANNO DOMI. 1635. 


A Terrier of all ye Glebe lands, meadows, gardens, 
orchards, houses, stocks, implemts, portion of tythes 
within ye parish of Singleton (and) without, belonging to ye 
said parish, given by ye churchwardens & sidesmen of said 
parish at ye metropolitical Visitation of ye most Revd. 
Father in God William, by Gods Providence Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

We present ye parson of our parish to be possessed of 
a parsonage house with two garden plotts containing by 
estimacon a hilfe of ground, abutting on ye south upon 
Singleton farm, the fence one half to be made by ye farmer 
ye other by ye parson & it abutteth on west agt. John Love, 
ye fence to be made by ye parson & upon north & east it 
abutteth upon ye Kings highway, ye fence to be made by 
ye parson. We present ye parsonage house to be ruinated 
& in decay & is to be repaired & amended by ye Dean & 
Chapter of Chichester who receive ye main of its tithes 
(that is to say) corn, wool & lambs. 

We present also our parson to be possessed of a little 
house which by report of antient men was bilt in former 
times for a Mass Priest to live in and to say Mass at a Chappel 
standing upon Rooks Hill which house wth a little croft 
thereat adjoining containing one Stich of ground abutteth 
upon Thomas Moody & ye farmer of pease Mead upon ye East, 
ye fence to be made by Thomas Moodie for ye one part & ye 
parson for ye other part, & abutting upon ye South upon ye 
Church Lightin, ye fence to be made by ye parson, & abutting 
upon ye West upon ye way leading to ye Church, ye fence to 
be made by ye parson. 

We present also our parson to be possessed of one Mead 
containing one acre of ground abutting on ye East upon 
Elizabeth Beeding, the fence to be made by them equally, 
& abutteth upon ye West upon John Bewbrooke, one half 
of ye fence to be made by ye said John Bewbrooke ye other 
by ye parson & upon ye North it abutteth against ye Highway 
& upon ye South it abutteth upon Green Lane and ye fence 
on both sides is to be made by ye parson. 

Edward Beeding, Churchwarden 
‘The Mark of Henry Burcher 
Andrew Wolland, Sydesman 
John Dearlyn, Sydesman 
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THE CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF WEST 
TARRING. 
Contributed by THE REV. W. J. PRESSEY, F.S.A. 
(continued from vol. vti, p. 232). 








Fol. 23a 

the 5th wycke (on the margin) 

Itm for them fyve for 

ther worke for thys wyck —-——__—-________ xjs 

for ther bord - —— is 

the 17. Itm to Crestovar for naylls --_—__-__-___ vjd 
for naylls the same day ———---__-______ xijd 

the 17 for naylls —————_——__—______- xvjd 

the 18th for naylls ——____________________ xiiijd 
for vd naylls —_—_—________________ ijd 

the 19 = for naylls ———————— SESE 
for naylls ———_—_____-___________ xviijd 

the 20 for naylls —-_—_—____________________ xijd 
for a keye for the Vestry --—________—__ iiijd 
stacys work—— —— — iijd 

the 23 for naylls — —_ __—_— xij 
Itm to Henry Ww alld: ar for iij | d 
Raylls to ford the Raftars err 
Itm for a pycs of tembar — 
for j Raftar to Henry barnard —— ij itijd 
for ssettyng up of yet --_—____-_______ viijd 
for naylls ———_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— xijd 
Itm to Thomas Hamp foe lats ——_——__—— iijs iiijd 
for bromes ——— -—__—_—_—____—_—— jd 
for a lode of stonne aie se 
to mr mychyll \ —neecenenceneens ie gm 
for carying of the stonne | id 
& for naylls | Sa 
for xj Cresstes ——— : ———————_—_———. xxijd 
for a spettar & a Redar ———__—_—___——_— viijd 

2/13/4 for naylls —___————__—_—_—__—__——- xijd 

Fol. 24 

the 2 of July (on the margin) 

Itm for a pycs of tembar to make | ai 

a Raftar of Raffe wynckfeld ee rar —_ 

to John Pettar and hys man 

for settyng up the Raftar iid 

and fourryng others Raftars — 

and makyng som lats 

to Rychard maye for wood Ye — 


to make lats of 
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for naylls xviijd 
for j hundred of lats to Wynckfeld xijd 
for nayls xviijd 
for naylls xxd 
for a bell sent to the Somn’ —__—_-__—_—______—~_iiijd 


Itm for mending of the great bell 

















& for bromes & nayles ——— viijd 
Itm paid to Stacye for moving - 
of the lyme See 
payd to stacye for hys work - SUEEEEETEEEEEEEEEEEEEeeie iiijd 
for thys wyckes work was but iiij 
good man ssmythe for vj day work —------——____ iijs 
for vij days bord —-———_-—— —_—_—_—_—— iijs vjd 
for hys ij mens worke ——---——— —-—— ~—-— iiijs 
for hys boyes —_—_—-——____—___—__—- xijd 
for ther iijs bord —— —_—_— -—_—_—_——_— —~ vijs 
thys wycke was but iij workmen os 
thatt was ij men and j boye \ ie aeaamemaaeea le. 
for ther bord ————_-__—_—__-——- ———— vijs 
mor sencs for j lode of lyme - —--——--—— ixs 
for laying of yet in ————__-___—_— -——---- ijd 
Fol. 24a. 
The roth of novembar (on the margin) 
Itm for makyng of iij bell ropes ————-—__——_—. xijd 
for a nette for the wendow —— xviijd 
for settyn hem upe to Kent —— - a ijs 
for naylls ———____——___—_— ——-——- iijd 
for whyt lether ———— — iijd 
payd to Rychard Smyth for servyng 
of the sextyens offys the Tryu’fing —__—___—_—__—_— iiijd 
daye } 
the xix o janeuary (on the margin) 
for mendyng the glasse wendowes ——-—----_— xvviijd 
Itm more for caryng of a lode of Stone 

from Knepe ———_—__-—_____ —_—_—_——— iiijs iiijd 
Itm for di a lode of Stone & comma | oom 

Horsham ——— —___—_—_—— vjs ijd 
Itm for a lode of te’ber ——-——__- ——_—-—__—_— xd 
Itm for o’r expences at Chechester - - ————_—--- xvjd 
Itm for Sope for the churche clothes - ———-—-— jd 


Som totalis of payme’ts x li vs 
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the foerest of myen acowentes of Reseuing 1591 
Itm Reseued of goodd Hamper that her | 


hesbaend gave to the Churche - xijd 
Itm whe have Reseued of Jhon Stoen 

for mikelmaes Rent - - —_——— viijs 
Itm whe have Reseued of Jhon paersoen for 

ouer ladi daie Rent ——— vjs 
Itm whe have Reseued of Jhon Stoon at 

ouer ladi dai foer Rent — —_— +___-—- viijs 
Fol. 25 
Itm ys owyng for wyne ” 
sencs whyt suntyd \ it 
for a quart of moskedene ai 
on Crysmas day rae 


Itm a palme sonday for ij quarts ~ - 
: xxijd ob 


and ds a pynt of mamessy 
Itm for a pynt and a ds of mansy -——-—_—_—_— vijd ob 
Itm for iiij qts of mansy - —— iijs ilijd 
(on the margin against the last two e ntvien) 

on estarday. 


Fol. 23a, line 18 Read *‘ for a piece of timber.”’ 


Fol. 23a, line 28 Cresstes.”’ The crest was a ridge-tile. 
Fol. 23a, line 29 ‘ Redar The Reeder, or thatcher, was an 


implement used for thatching with reeds or straw. 


Fol, 24, line 14.—-Read “‘ for a bill sent to the Somner.” 
Fol. 24, line 29.-Read “‘ more since (paid) for one load of lime.” 


~ 


‘ol. 24a, line 9.—*' Trywifne davye Read “ Triumphing day.” 

This entry may have reference to the annual Commemoration of 

the defeat of the Armada. ‘There is an entry in the accounts of the 

Church of S. Edmund Salisbury for ringing the Triumphing daye ”’ 

under date 15902 

l. 24a, line 13 Kunepe.”’ A small portion of the ancient keep of 

Knepp, now only a ruin, but formerly a stronghold of the Braose 

family, may still be seen a little to the I.. of West Grinstead, on the 

road to London 

1. 24a, line 16 Read “‘ a load of timber.’ 

Fol. 24a, line 21.—-Read “ The first (portion) of my accounts received 
in 1591.” 

Fol. 24a, line 23 Read “ Received of good (wife) Hamper,’’ &c 


s 


~ 


Fol. 25.—-As fol. 25 is entirely devoted to expenses in connection with 
wine for the Holy Communion an additional note may not be out 
of place Malmsey—the word is variously spelt in old account 


books—was a strong, sweet wine, first made in Greece ; Muscadel 
(or Muscadine), a rich, sweet-smelling wine from Spain, was in 
some respects not unlike the Tent wine so frequent in the Victorian 
period ; Sack, a Spanish wine equivalent to sherry, and Canary, 
a white wine from the Canary Isles, were also used, as was Claret 
of the lighter and cheaper kinds 
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SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 
LI.—SS. PETER AND PAUL, THAKEHAM. 


This interesting Church has a 12th century aisleless nave 
which retains one original window. In the late 12th century 
a north tower was built at its east end (cf. West Wittering) 
of which the lower part formed a transeptal chapel. The 
12th century responds are intact but the arch is a restoration 
following its mutilation to make room for a former gallery. 
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There may have been an apsidal projection in the eastern wall 
(cf. East Dean, near Eastbourne). The present chancel dates 
from the 13th century, although it retains the responds of the 
chancel arch of the preceding century. The south transept 
is also of the 13th century and may be the ‘ Chapel of St. 
Mary the Virgin in the cemetery of the Church of Thakeham ”’ 
in which was founded a chantry by Stephen le Poer (temp. 
Ed. III). The old tower was superseded by a 16th century 
western tower and at the same time a fine south porch was 
built. The Church is rich in fittings and memorials. 
W.H.G. 





EARLY SUSSEX CHARTERS AND DOCUMENTS 
(IN THE POSSESSION OF MESSRS. RAPER & CO., 
CHICHESTER) 

Communicated by Miss H. M. R. MurRAy. 

1. Writ from Edmund Earl of Kent to the Mayor and 

Commonalty of Chichester. (Anglo-Norman). 

The Earl has instructed his seneschal, Robert de Bilkemor, 
that on the advice of his council in England, he should appoint 
a receiver of his dues, farms, and issues of his lands. ‘The 
Mavor and Commonalty of Chichester are asked to pay and 
account for the farm of their city at the Earl’s wardrobe in 
London, within eight, or at most fourteen, days of Michaelmas. 
They are urged to do this so that the Earl may not be 
dishonoured by their default, and are thanked for their 
prompt payment on the last account. Written at Bordeaux 
20th August.! 

2. The Same to the Mayor and Baitliffs of Chichester. 
(Anglo-Norman). 

Edmund Earl of Kent has been granted by his brother the 
King, £36 annual farm from the city of Chichester, and the 
Mayor and Bailiffs are instructed to pay what is due from them 
to Philip de Daventre, the Earl's receiver, who is to give them 
a receipt. Written at Ledes (Leeds Castle, Kent). 4th 
October, 1287. 

3. The Batliffs of Winchester to the Batliffs and Prudhommes 
of Chichesier. (Anglo-Norman). 

Adam Poveray and James de Hywebury, bailiffs of 
Winchester, testify that the bearer, Jon le But, is a free and 
loyal man of good conversation, and ask that he be received 
as such at Winchester. Written and sealed at Winchester, 
23 May, 1280. 


(1) Edmund Earl of Kent held the farm of Chichester, 1272-99. 
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4. Charter of Jordan de Lambornehurst. (Latin). 

Jordan de Lambornehurst sells and quitclaims his house 
and yard (avea) in St. Martin's, Chichester, in the fee of 
Yvo Martel, to Peter de Chedeham, for the ten marks silver, 
which Peter gave him in his great need. Peter shall hold this 
property free of all service save that due to the chief lords 
at the accustomed times, i.e., he shall pay to the Lord of 
Merston at Hokeday ten pence, and to Matilda daughter of 
Alan Hurt and her heirs, two pence. And if Jordan and his 
heirs fail to give warranty on behalf of the said Peter, he will 
give him in legal exchange land from his property in 
Lambornehurst and Branchet. Moreover Jordan promises 
that neither he nor his heirs will in any way molest Peter 
in his enjoyment of this house and yard, on pain of one 
hundred shillings. And in witness of this agreement, Peter 
gives to Matilda, wife of the said Jordan, one bezant, and to 
Aaron his heir, twelve pence. Sealed by Jordan, witness 
Lord Roger de Lastane, at that time Constable of Chichester,” 
Ralph fitz Ralph, Simon Armolf, Ralph de Warham, Robert 
de ‘luamcherche, Masters Ellis (Helyas) Aguillon, and Vincent 
de Burcham, William Prut, Gregory Goldsmith (A wrifaber), 
Robert de Chedeham, Walter de Mundeham, Jocellin Robert 
Achtinam, Hugh de Garinges, Alexander, William clerk, and 
the Hundred of Chichester. 

5. Charter of Simon Curle. (Latin). 

Simon Curte with the assent of Emma his wife, gives to 
Master John de St. Crute, a certain house and curtilage in 
Crane Lane, Chichester, situated between the house of John 
Lude on the one side, and the yard (area) of the said Master 
John on the other, in exchange for a house and curtilage in 
La Estlane in the same city, between the house of the said 
Master John on the one side, and the house of Oselie, daughter 
of the late Nicholas of Bebyntone on the other. Master John 
and his heirs to hold the said house and curtilage of Simon 
and his heirs, for an annual rent of ten pence sterling, half at 
Christmas and half at Mid-summer. [Tor this agreement 
Mastei John pays Simon and his wife 16 shillings sterling. 
Sealed by Simon, witness Henry Prikelove, then Mayor, 
William Bewolf and Henry Gundewyne, then reeves, Roger 
Pluket, Roger Germayn, Stephen of Duneghetone, William 
Gruwel, Thomas de Lavynton, William Herevy, and others. 
July, 1277.3 Dorso |later hand} Richard Gadefray and J. his 
wife claimants and Sir J. Ivetewyn tenant. (Anglo-Norman). 

(2) Chichester Castle was destroyed in 1217 

(3) Fragment of a seal with a seven pointed star. 
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6. Charter of John Taverner. (Latin). 

John son of the late John Taverner, citizen of Chichester, 
grants William Pleisty, citizen of Chichester, two acres of 
arable land in the Cruchfurlong in Wykefield by Chichester, 
of which one and a half acres lie between the land of Thomas 
de Foxly on the south and of Isabella Mynne on the north 
together with the common appurtenant. Sealed by John 
Taverner and also with the common seal of Chichester. 
Witness Richard Mareschal, then Mayors, John Wym, 
William Royne, Robert Horweyk, John Brommore, William 
Paye, Roger Laurens, Roger Scalerne, Richard Bonevyle, 
John Saunbrais, etc. Chichester, 4th September, 1327.5 
7. Charter of Thomas atte Moure. (Latin). 

Thomas atte Moure grants Gilbert Raketon chaplain, and 
William Raketon and Isabella his wife, all his lands, and 
tenements and 5 acres, 14 rods, 16 perches of meadow and 
pasture in Gremesham and La Forde, which formerly belonged 
to James atte More. Sealed by Thomas, witness John atte 
Setene, John Jemmer, Ralph Lette, Ralph Hyghwode, 
John atte Fanne and others. Pagham, 8th February, 1362. 
8. Charter of Ralph Hervere, Chaplain. (Latin). 

Ralph Hervere chaplain grants Richard Donevyle of 
Rumboldswyke and his wife Joan all his lands, tenements 
and pasture in the village, fields and pastures of 
Rumboldswyke, which he has by enfeofment of the said 
Richard. Witness John Hobbe, William Sliper, Thomas 
Smythe, Henry Prikkelove, John Wyght, Robert Sextayn, 
John Hervere, etc. Rumboldswyke, 12th September, 1375. 
9g. Indenture. (English). 

Indenture between John Broun of Chichester, coleburner, 
and Dorothy his wife, on the one part and Denis Geare of 
Laythorn, gent. on the other. Agreement to levy a fine to 
the use of Denis Geare concerning a freehold messuage and 
close of two acres in South Pallant Chichester, situated 
between the cottage once John Dunstalls, and now Richard 
Stanney’s Esq, on the north, and the Queen’s highway 
leading near the south walls of the city on the south, a croft 
of land of the Hospital of St Mary on the East, and the 
Queen’s highway on the West. 5 April, 1599. 

10. Conveyance of the same to the same for{60. 5A pril, 1599. 

(4) Richard Mareschal’s name is an addition to the list of early 
Mayors. cf.V.C.H. Sussex, iii, p. 91. 

(5) Two seals. One oval, a good impression of the common seal 


of Chichester. cf. V.C.H. Sussex, iii, p.94. The other circular with 
a design of crossed hands. 
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OLD HOUSE FARM, GROOMBRIDGE. 
By R. T. MASON. 

This house, a good example of a 15th century hall, stands 
on high ground to the west of the Medway as it leaves Sussex 
and enters Kent, and is at present undergoing restoration by 
its owner, Mr. L. I. Simpson. 

It is framed with closely spaced vertical studs with the sill 
beam resting on a good base of random stonework, and 
consisted of hall of two bays, screens passage, with buttery, 
and solar at the south end. The dimensions are :—overall 
width, 20ft. Bays :—solar, 11 ft. ; south bay of hall, 13 ft. 6ins ; 
north bay, 3ft. 6ins.; screens and buttery, 14ft. The 
extreme smallness of the north bay of the hall is curious. In 
local halls the bays are commonly unequal, but seldom to 
such a marked degree. 


KINGPOST 


SCREENS SOLAR 


The entrance was outside the hall at the east end of the 
screens passage, and the doorframe, with headpieces forming 
a rough sort of four-centred arch, still remains. 

There are crenellated and moulded beams at both screens 
and solar ends, at about 6 ft. 3 ins. above floor level, the solar 
one being the more elaborate, whilst the screens beam bears 
unmistakable traces of speres and a wide central opening. 
The position of some sort of staircase leading up to the solar 
is indicated by careful trimming of the floor joists in its 
south-west corner. None of the original windows are visible, 
but certain traces suggest that they were of the simple 
diagonal-bar type. 
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The inserted chimney stands at the north end of the hall 
space, and owing to the narrowness of this bay, passes through 
the roof only just clear of the kingpost—an interesting 
specimen with square shaft and roughly moulded cap and 
base. The tiebeam supporting it has hollow-chamferred 
arrises which are continued through the one large bracket 
which remains. The foot of this bracket, at the point where 
its tenon enters the upright post, is moulded to form a crude 
corbel. The roof principals at both ends of the hall are 
lathed over and plastered, and are much blackened, yet the 
rafters in this space show no trace of any kind of louvre 
ventilator. The roof pitch is extremely steep ; certainly not 
less than 60 degrees. 

In the farmyard adjoining the house is a very fine barn, 
probably as old as the house and in excellent preservation. 
It retains most of its original featmes, including the large 
braces of the bay divisions, oak bay-boards, and a remnant 
of its old threshing floor. 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from vol. vit, p. 228). 

When transcribing voluntarily, with the kind permission of 
the Rector, the Right Reverend Lord Bishop Suffragan of 
Willesden, all the marriages from 1558 to 1837 at St. Andrew 
Undershaft (to which St. Mary Axe was united in 156r), I 
came across the following specific references to Sussex. 


St. ANDREW UNDERSHAFT (with St. Mary Axe): 1558-1837. 


1654—Jan. 11. John Allin, Minnister of Rey and Hanna 
Smith. 

1654—Banns only : According to a late Act of Parliament 
touching Marriages &c. Publicacon was made by mee 
of an intended marriage betweene Richard Freebody 
of the parish of Andrew Undershaft London, Gent. 
and Bridget Knight spinster of the parish of Grinsted 
in the county of Sussex in the parish church of the 
said parish of Andrew Undershaft on three severall 
Lords dayes viz. the 7th. 14th. & 21st. of January 1654 
and noe excepcon was made against it. Witnes my 
hand ye 27th. day of January 1654. (signs) John 
Fallowfeild, pish Register. 

1684—Dec. 24. Croley Verne of the parish of St. Georg 
Southwark and Katherin Shippard of Horsam in 
Sussix, by lycence. 
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1825—May 19. John Stanford of Horsham, Sussex, bach. 
& Jane Caffyn of this parish, spin., by lic. 


168g—Feb. 1. buried Lady Elizabeth Smith! wife of 
Sir James Smith and Sherley Smith son of Sir James 
Smith & of Elizabeth died here & buried both in one 
coffin at Ham in Essex. 
ex Records of Tax on Marriages, etc., 1696 (preserved at 
Guildhall Records Office, London). 
1696—-May 24. Baptised a daughter of John Marlow of 
Chichister, gent.” 





When transcribing voluntarily, with the kind permission of 
the Rector, all the marriages from 1675 to 1837 at All Hallows, 
London Wall, I came across the following specific references to 
Sussex. Although between 1675 and 1754 there are over 
10,000 marriages, unfortunately no parishes of the parties are 
recorded. 

A copy of the Parish Register of 1559-1675, which was 
privately printed in 1878, is in the Guildhall Library, London. 
AL HALLows, LONDON WALL: 1675-1837. 

31759—Feb. 8. Isaac Rathbone of this parish & Mary 
Farmer of St. Saviour Southwark, Surry.  (lic.). 
Witnesses: Anna Davis, John Garnons. 

1762—May 1. William Rathbone of St. Thomas a 
Beckett in Sussex, widr., & Ann Reed of this parish. 
(lic.). Witnesses: Isaac Rathbone, John Garnons. 

1836—Mch. 12. David Duke of East Grinstead, Sussex, 
widr. & Judith Attwood of this parish, widow. (lic.). 
Witnesses : Aaron Jones, Ann Smith. 

The marriage register of St. Sepulchre without Newgate 
commences 6th November, 1662, and, with the kind permission 
of the Vicar, has been fully transcribed by me to 1754, but 
the parishes of the parties are only recorded in the original 
register in some of the marriages for the years 1699, 1709, 
I71I-1714 and 1732-1737. The Vicar kindly permitted me 

(1) Included as she is described as Mrs. Elizabeth Sherley, of 
Istield, Sussex, when she married Sir James Smith at St. Mary, 
Whitechapel, 22 June, 1682. See Vol. vi, p.239. 

(2) This entry, which is not in the parish register, is further evidence 
of the value of these Assessments to which attention was drawn in 
S.N.Q. on page 253 of Vol. v. 

(3) Included in view of the bridegroom being a witness to the 1762 
mMarlflage. 
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to examine the remaining marriage registers to 1837, but, 
during the whole period 1662-1837, there is only one specific 
reference to Sussex among the marriages. 
St. SEPULCHRE WITHOUT NEWGATE : 1662-1837. 
1786—Apr. 24. John Mitchell of Keymar, Sussex, widr., 
& Mary Wood of this parish, spin. (lic.). Witnesses : 
Jane Harris, Wm. Salmon (sexton). 


1807—Jan. 20. Thomas Pewtress‘ of this parish, bach., 
& Charlotte Alvey of this parish, spin., by banns. 
Witnesses: J. B. Pewtress5, Isaac Alvey. 





FIFTEENTH CENTURY GLASS IN WESTHAM 
CHURCH. 
By H. J. GLOVER. 

Since the notes on Westham Church by William Durrant 
Cooper (S.A.C. xiv, 203) no Sussex antiquary appears to 
have noticed the old glass in the east window. He says 
“The east window contains the remains of some well-designed, 
but indifferently burnt, painted glass. Originally it represented 
the Saviour and the Twelve Apostles. St. Thomas, St. 
Matthew and St. Peter still remain.’’ As a matter of fact 
there are in the upper tracery of this window figures of 
thirteen saints, the three already named and SS. Andrew, 
Paul, Bartholomew, James, John, Simon, Judas, Matthias, 
Philip and James the Less. 

They are characteristic of the period, of white glass with 
no colour other than yellow (the silver stain discovered early 
in the 14th century). The figures are short and ungraceful, 
but each has life and individuality. ‘The backgrounds are 
either a good red or a curious but pleasant blue. 

Each saint holds some emblem: St. Andrew, his cross ; 
Peter, two plain, long keys, one white, one yellow; Paul, a 
sword ; Bartholomew, a book and a large knife ; St. James, 
a palmer’s staff; John, the Cup; Simon, a halberd; Judas, 
a small cross; Matthias, a book; Matthew, a carpenter's 
“ square’; Thomas, a spear; Philip, a cross botonée with 
long shaft ; James the Less, a fuller’s club. 

(4) Included as his brother, Benjamin Pewtress and he owned 
Iping paper mills nr. Midhurst about 1823-1867 and were founders ot 
a Baptist Chapel at Midhurst. 

(5) ‘Their father, John Barber Pewtress, who became pastor of 
Kastgate Baptist Chapel, Lewes, 1516-1822. 

See also footnote on p. 104 in my Cocking parish register. 
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In the Perpendicular period the hair of women and young 
men was always on glass coloured yellow. Paul, Bartholomew, 
John (who is beardless), Matthias, Philip (but with white 
beard!) are so represented. The faces are well modelled 
(some show stippling), but hands and feet when bare are 
badly drawn. Each saint has a halo, no two being alike in 
ornamentation. There is also considerable variety in the 
diaper patterned pavements on which the saints stand. 
Below Peter are wavy lines which may represent water. 

St. James is a quaint person, dressed as a pilgrim, with 
large shady white hat, a single garment of skin, a long staff 
and strange triangular scrip. He is barefooted. 

St. John is young and has a beautiful face. The ornate cup 
he holds is golden. Behind his left hand, raised in blessing, 
is an unidentified object resembling a book. 

In the upper part of each of the five large lights are the 
remains of ‘canopies,’ including pairs of half-figures of 
angels. In one light has been inserted the head of a woman 
without crown or halo. It probably represented our Lady 
and was originally with other figures, perhaps, in the middle 
of one of the five lights. With the exception of the remains 
mentioned these are now filled with modern glass, the designer 
of which has cleverly continued the canopies downwards but 
is unsuccessful in copying the yellow stain of the old glass. 

The window in the north wall of the chancel also contains 
interesting glass of the same century. Most of it consists of 
diamond shaped ‘quarries,’ with conventional flower 
ornament and two (originally three) heraldic lions’ heads. 
There is no wire behind this glass and at least one pane is 
missing. Such priceless material should not be allowed to 
run the risk of further damage. The east window was carefully 
wired when the modern glass was added in 1903. 





SOME REFLECTIONS ON PROFESSOR _EKWALL’S 
DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES. 
By LIEUT.-COL. D. MACLEOD. 

All idle folk who find pleasure and satisfaction in turning 
over the pages of an alphabetical railway guide, an 
old-fashioned gazetteer, or an 18th century edition of 
Paterson's Roads will be delighted with this book. On every 
page there are to be found the names of familiar places, so 
that the turning up of any particular reference is positively 
difficult. On page after page the eye catches so many 
arresting names that the attention is distracted and the 
searcher is compelled to linger by the way. 
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Such browsing leads one to marvel at the self control 
exercised by the compiler, who must have found it difficult 
to compress within a few lines all that the need for economising 
space permitted him to say about the most interesting names. 
Even so the work runs to some five hundred pages, which 
seem to average about twenty-seven references to a page. All 
names except those of towns, villages, parishes, rivers and some 
hills are excluded, but space is found for short notices of the 
elements going to form English place-names. These notices, 
as may be imagined, are by no means the least interesting 
parts of the work, and, with the twenty-eight pages of 
introduction, will no doubt have been dealt with in many a 
review by those who are competent to do so. Such an 
appreciation is not the purpose of this note. 

As has been said above, river names are included in the 
dictionary. Reading the attempted explanations one is led 
to wonder once more whether it is worth while even to suggest 
an origin or a meaning for the greater number of them. 
For himself, the writer of this note refuses to believe that the 
British, Celts, Goidels, Welsh, Cornish, Irish, Picts, Scots, 
Gaels, or any other breed of men who are not proved to have 
been mentally sub-normal were ever content to name their 
rivers with such unsatisfactory labels as “ bright,’’ ‘ clear,” 
“broad,” ‘‘ dark’ and so forth throughout all the half-witted 
series of river names. It may be that the old forms of these 
names are somewhere near certain Celtic words which are 
known to us as having some such meanings. But would it 
not be better to admit that we do not know who named our 
tivers, nor what language they spoke? If the English took 
over many British river names and confused us somewhat in 
so doing, let us admit that the British peoples may also have 
taken over the same names from their predecessors, and that 
so far no key has been found by which these riddles may be 
resolved. The manners and customs of our more remote 
forefathers may seem to us repulsive, their beliefs strange, 
their languages obscure, but when our researches tend to make 
us wonder whether they were mentally deficient we are 
certainly on the wrong lines, and should begin to think again. 

One of the uninstructed may perhaps be permitted to 
suggest that too much importance may now be attached to 
the forms of Old English names as found in documents. It 
is possible that the reaction against the shocking guesswork 
formerly perpetrated by place-name enthusiasts, who worked 
from modern forms, may have gone too far. Is it not as well 
to remember that there may have been attached to the 
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history of certain place-names a struggle which has continued 
for centuries between the educated and literate people on the 
one hand and those illiterates on the other who knew those 
names as they were in the speech of their time and in their 
fathers’ time before them? A struggle between those who 
are only too ready to say “‘I cannot make anything of this 
name, he must be trying to say Ramscombe,”’ and those who 
obstinately persist through the centuries in saying 
‘“ Ranscombe,’’ without any consideration for the feelings of 
those more learned than themselves who insist on seeking a 
reference to rams where none in fact existed. Ranscombe is 
selected as an example, because it so happens that in one of 
the volumes of Sussex Notes and Queries there will be found 
the statement that Ranscombe is a corruption of late years 
and that the correct name is Ramscombe. As. fate would 
have it, in the same volume is recorded the fact that in 1620 
a surveyor who went over the ground with chain and notebook 
set down the name as Rainscomb. Presumably he set down 
what he knew or what people told him, and it seems from the 
example quoted that the struggle between the Rans and the 
Rams has persisted for at least three centuries. Has it 
persisted ever since the day when men first reduced the 
spoken name to writing ? If it is now Ranscombe to those 
who live beside it, may it not always have been so? And if 
those who write the name persevere in trying to distort it 
into Ramscombe, may they not also have persisted in error 
from generation to generation? If Ranscombe makes no 
sense, what matter ? The name may not be of English origin 
at all, as its near neighbour the Caburn almost certainly is 
not. A few unlucky early written forms of the latter might 
have provided an Old English derivation for this name, which 
the speech of the natives of those parts would have obstinately 
refused to support. The editors of Vol. VII of the English 
Place-name Survey, with their usual prudence, leave 
Ranscombe in doubt, nor is anything which has been said 
above intended to resolve that doubt. The intention has 
been to point out as gently as may be that in some cases 
the traditional spoken word may contain the truth, while 
the written name may originate and perpetuate error, and 
further to suggest that more Celtic names may survive than 
are recognised, having been Englished out of all hope of 
certain recognition. 

‘he Sussex Man is apt to miscall anything which he dislikes 
and despises. There is not much doubt that the Saxon 
disliked and despised the Celt. The writer of this note once 
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knew a Sussex labourer who fell out so seriously with his 
former employer that he came to pray publicly that if he 
was fated to live in the same parish with him he might at 
least be spared the horrid fate of being buried in the same 
churchyard as his enemy. The employer’s name was quite 
common in Sussex, yet never was this man heard to call him 
by his right name, and he showed extraordinary ingenuity 
in inventing slight variations from the correct form, by way 
one supposes of expressing his dislike and contempt. If to 
this tendency is added the natural difficulty in taking into 
daily use a foreign place-name it is easy to realise that some 
of our Sussex names are less Saxon than they appear to be, 
and in such cases it is little wonder if old forms of the written 
name are sometimes puzzling and contradictcrv, and if 
modern derivations conflict with current speech. 





SUSSEX ARCHALOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

I.—The Annual General Meeting of the Society will be 
held at Lewes on Wednesday, 3rd April, 1940, at 11 o'clock. 
In the morning, after the business meeting, it is hoped that 
a paper will be read by Mr. Edmund Austen on Sussex Village 
Life. In the afternoon it is proposed to arrange visits to some 
of the places of interest in the Southover district of Lewes 
under the guidance of Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A. 


II.—The Society has received from Miss M. S. Holgate, 
F.S.A., the gift of a charming water colour sketch of the 
13th century Chancel of the Parish Church of St. Peter, 
Bexhill, Sussex, by Ella Mary, second daughter of the late 
H. W. Simpson, Rector of Bexhill, and wife of Wyndham 
Holgate. It was painted in 1876 when Mr. Simpson was 
lying dead. The chancel was destroyed in 1878. 





SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL TRUST. 

THE PIGEON HovusE, ANGMERING.—-The Council of the 
Sussex Archeological Trust has received an intimation from 
the solicitors acting for the executors of Lieut.-Commander 
G. H. E. Molson, R.N., who is presumed to have lost his life 
when H.M.S. Rawalpindi was sunk by the Deutschland on 
23rd November, 1939, that he has by his will left to the Trust 
the medizeval house at Angmering usually known as the 
Pigeon House. 
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When the Society held a local meeting at Angmering in 
1938 Lieut.-Commander Molson allowed members to visit the 
house and took great pains in pointing out to them its features. 
He also prepared and had printed for the occasion a short 
account of the building. This, together with further 
particulars of the bequest, will be published at a later date 
in Sussex Archeological Collections. A notice of Commander 
Molsom written by his brother, Mr. Hugh Molson, M.P., 
appears on another page of this issue. 

Prior to its acquisition by Commander Molson, the Pigeon 
House was the home of another well-known member of the 
Society, Mrs. Henry Dudeney, now of Lewes. 


NOTES. 


WORTH CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS.—There is at 
Worth a volume of churchwardens’ accounts, recently repaired 
and rebound, which begins in 1528. By the courtesy of the 
Rector, the Rev. H. F. Waller-Bridge, I was able to inspect 
this and make notes of its contents. For the first twenty 
years the accounts are fairly full and of considerable interest, 
but after 1550, and particularly during the 17th century, 
they are very meagre. Among the items of interest are 
references to the lights burning before images in the church. 
These include in 1528 a light before Our Lady, and ‘ Seynt 
Nicholas lyght,’ which helps to confirm the traditional 
dedication of the church in honour of St. Nicholas. In 1531 
there is mention of two tapers, one before St. Stephen and the 
other before ‘ Kynge Herry,’ the semi-sainted Henry VI (one 
of his miracles occurred in the adjoining parish of East 
Grinstead :—S.A.C. Ixvi, 77). In 1530 there are entries of 
10s. gd. ‘ Rec. of the devocon of dyvers persons for mendyng 
of the bell,’ and 22s. 4d. ‘ Payde for the mendynge of the 
bell,’ with 3d. ‘for dener of a belfownder that came fro 
London’; and next year 7s. was paid for carriage of a bell 
to London and back. Unfortunately the old bells were recast 
in 1844, so that this bell cannot be identified. Payments in 
1534 imply that the porch was then rebuilt, and a reference 
to ‘ our Ladie Chapell’ in 1591 places it on the south side of 
the church. A payment of 6s. 8d. towards the purchase of 
a cope and vestments in the first year of Mary seems to be 
the only reflection of the ritual changes during this period. 

It is to be hoped that the projected Inventory of Parochial 
Records throughout the county may bring to light other 
pre-Reformation accounts. L.F.S. 
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CINERARY URN FOUND AT BODIAM.—Owing to the 
generosity of Mr. E. C. Kingdom, of Castlemans, Sedlescombe, 
the Bodiam Castle Museum has recently been enriched by a 
cinerary urn which was found on the site of the present 
Bodiam Rectory in March, 1902. Mr. Kingdom was given 
the urn by the late Rev. Theodore Johnson, formerly Rector 
of Bodiam and historian of the Parisli and Castle. The 
circumstances of the discovery do not appear to have been 
recorded, but a ticket 
stuck on the urn states 
that it contained human 
remains. I have been 
informed locally without 
vouching for the correct- 
ness of the statement, 
that this was one of five 
urns found during the 
building of the new 
Rectory. 





The urn is of clumsy 
workmanship, weight a 
little over 14 oz., and it 
r Mo ; _ is made of a coarse- 
beteterteed + 





) 


Y grained clay with a 

~~ soapy feel to the touch. 
I have shown it to Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, F.S.A., and he 
kindly permits me}to quote his opinion that although it is 
impossible to speak positively of the date of the pot it most 
probably represents a Wealden culture of the La Tené III 
period about 50 B.C.—5o0 A.D. It was perhaps used by a 
local iron-mining community. 


+N 





As the above find does not appear to have been recorded 
I have thought it desirable to send in this brief note. 


HUGH WHISTLER 


A\LEWES MAN{AS KING’S SMITH IN THE 13th CENTURY. 
—It is interestingjto find a Lewes man among the craftsmen 
employed on the King’s work in Westminster Abbey in the 
13th century. Mr. W. R. Lethaby, in his work, Westminster 
Abbey and the King’s Crafismen, p.305, says :—‘‘ Henry, the 
smith, is mentioned in the Roll of 1253. In the palace account 
for 1259 Master Henry Lewis, smith, appears receiving the 
large remuneration of 3s.a week. The smith, indeed, seems to 
have been better paid than other craftsmen. Henry de Lewis 
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[Lewes] died in 1291 and left to his wife and daughters 
houses in London and Lewis [Lewes]. He was working up to 
the end, for in 1290 he was paid for ironwork to the tomb 
of Henry III.” 

Dr. A. H. Thomas, of the Guildhall, London, has kindly 
furnished me with a copy of the will, of which the following 
is a translation :— 

The said day and year there came John of Ledes and 
Alice the wife of Henry of Lewes and sought to prove the 
will (éestamentum) of the said Henry by William Smith 
(kabrum) and Adam Smith (both of the Tower of London) 
witnesses sworn and examined as to the articles touching a 
lay fee, who said that they were present when the said Henry 
devised to Alice his wife all his houses with all and singular 
their appurtenances which he had in the City of London in 
the lane called Manimanelane, as fully as he had and held 
them, with the ground and all other things belonging to the 
said houses To have and to hold to her and her heirs or assigns 
in fee and inheritance for ever. Also he devised to Joane his 
daughter all his houses with the ground and all his rents 
with all and singular their appurtenances which he had in 
the town of Lewes, as fully as he had and held them, without 
any holding back To have and to hold to her and her heirs 
or assigns in fee and inheritance for ever. Also he devised 
to Margery his daughter all his houses with the ground and 
all and singular their appurtenances which he had in the 
town of Sheford as fully as he had and held them, without 
any holding back To have and to hold to her and her heirs 
or assigns whomsoever in fee and inheritance for ever. And 
because the said Henry devised to the said Alice his wife 
all his houses in the City of London as is aforesaid in fee 
for ever and this contrary to the custom of the City of 
London, the said Alice came in full husting and renounced 
her fee and said that she only held for the term of her life, 
saving the right to the said heirs. Husting Roll 20 (96). 


W. H. GODFREY 


LEWES MUSEUM.—We are asked by Mr. E. J. Bedford, 
the Curator of the Lewes Borough Museum, to call attention 
to the fact that, besides the Museum of the Sussex 
Archeological Society at Barbican House, there is also the 
Lewes Borough Museum in Albion Street. To prevent 
communications going astray the respective addresses of the 
two museums should be borne in mind. 
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SCHEME FOR RECORDING THE FOLK-LORE OF 
PREHISTORIC REMAINS.—it has been decided, by the 
council of the Folk-lore Society and with the support of the 
Prehistoric Society, to prepare and publish as complete a 
collection as possible of items relating to the folk-lore of 
prehistoric monuments and implements in England. The 
co-operation of members of the Sussex Archeological Society 
is invited to help to make this collection as full and accurate 
as possible. 

The enquiry includes the folk-lore of megaliths, barrows, 
hill-forts, and other earthworks, and also includes the folk-lore 
of Celtic fields and strip-lvnchets. It also covers stone axes, 
arrow-heads, holed stones, and other implements and 
ornaments. 


A more detailed outline of the scheme, with provisional 
classification and questionnaire and bibliography, appears in 
Folk-lore for December, 1939. I shall be happy to supply 
intending helpers with a copy of this memorandum and shall 
be glad to hear from anyone interested. 

L. V. GRINSELL 
c/o The lolk-lore Society, Roval Authropological Institute, 
21 Bedtord Square, London, W.C.1 


PARISH REGISTER AT ALL SAINTS, LEWES. 
EXTRACTS RELATING TO FABRIC OF CHURCH. 
(continued from Vol. uti, p. 247) 


161g. July. The vijt® day was buried Edward Godman, Dyer, 
An honest and devout Old man. he lyeth in the 
Churchvard close under the South wall of the Chauncell. 
September. The xt" day was buried Robert Ashley a 
bachelor, a Grocer, dwelling wt" Mt Meade in the 
Cliffe, he lyeth in the Churchyard upon the hill behind 
the East gate. A Noble was payd downe first fo1 
breaking the ground, for a straunger and dubble dutye. 
December. The xviijt® day was buried a Chrysome the 
daughter of John Chauntrell and Joane his wife, she 
lyeth close under the south wall of the Church, 
wthout at the little Round window by the buttresse. 
1620. June. The xix" day was buried Francis Shurley 
the daughter of M? John Shurley. She lieth in the 
upper end of the little side Chappell at her grandfathers 

feet. 

W.H.G. 
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QUERIES. 


PAVED FOOTPATHS.—Across my meadows at Gravatts 
Farm, Rudgwick, there runs a public footpath, and a few 
inches below the turf it is paved with local flagstones. Who 
would have had the path paved? I cannot imagine that the 
landowner would have done it, and there are no records of 
pathways being paved in theVestry Books, which only go back 
to 1798. 

», The path runs roughly in a south-easterly direction from 
the village towards Dedisham, where there is an ancient bridge 
over the Arun, from whence Stone Street and eventually 
Slinfold can be reached. There are other public footpaths in 
this Parish, paved in a similar manner. I ask this question 
as possibly other Parishes have paths like these, and they 
may have records, as to who made them, and at what date 
they were made. Gravatts is mentioned in S.N.Y. iv, 221. 


SPENCER D. SECRETAN. 


MATSFIELD ARMS INN, CLAYTON.—Information as to 
the associations of the name of this Inn is desired. ‘There is 
a parish of Matfield in Brenchley, Kent, which is no doubt 
the place of that name referred to in S.A.C. ix, 151, and xi, 
123, in connection with lands belonging to Bayham Abbey. 
Is any family of the name known ? The owner of the property 
in 1767 was Wm. Moore Newnham, but whether it was then 
an Inn is not known. 


HOOE CHURCH DEDICATION.—In Frederick Harrison's 
Notes on Sussex Churches this is given as ‘‘ St. James or 
St. Oswald.” From Sussex Wills, vol. ti (S.R.S. xlii) the 
original dedication appears to have been to “ All Saints.” 
There is no mention of a light or altar of either of these saints 
such as caused St. Margaret to supersede our Lady in the 
case of Warnham (S.N.Q. vii, 239). Can the discrepancy be 
explained ? H.J.G. 


WILLIAM WATSON, ESQ.—Ranger of Books or Librarian 
at the Treasury. 

His son, Sir Frederick Beilby Watson, died, 1852, in his 
8oth year (see Gents. Mag. 1852, 313). Roy. Han. Guelphic 
Order, 1819; K.C.H., 1827; Master of the Household 
Geor. IV, Wm. IV and Victoria. Arms—Avy, on a chevron 
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engr. azure between three martlets sa. as many crescents or 
each charged with a torteau. 


William Watson had two other sons, George and Thomas. 
Further particulars of any kind regarding William Watson 
would be very gladly received by M. S. HOLGATE. 


Vount Pleasant, 
1 ydingly, 
SUSSEX 





REPLIES. 


LANCELOT ADDISON (see S.N.Q. vii, 223).—Among the 
(approximately) 8,000 names of clergy in the card index at 
Barbican House, the name of the famous essayist’s father is 
not to be found. He may have been an obscure curate, whose 
signature will some day be discovered in a Sussex Parish 
Register, though more probably in the Bishop’s Transcript 
herefrom. The clergy and churchwardens do not sign the 
registers regularly, but the transcripts are almost invariably 
signed by both. 

H.J.G 

SPITTER.-—In a note on p.232 of Volume vii of Sussex 
Notes and Queries it is suggested that the spitter purchased 
in 1589 by the Churchwardens of West Tarring ‘“‘ may have 
been a hoe, or a fork, or possibly even a weeder.’’ This seems 
contrary to recognized usage, and intrinsically unlikely. The 
Oxford Dictionary gives the word “ spitter,’’ and defines it 
as ‘‘a spade or spud,’ quoting as an illustration from F. 
Walker (1600) ‘‘ Commanding certain men to dig with 
spytters they found . . . under the ground a grave.’ The 
word is so far as I know obsolete, at any rate in Sussex, but 
the word “ spit,’ to denote a layer of earth of the depth of 
a spade, is still in everyday use. (Cf. Oxford Dictionary and 
Parish, Dictionary of Sussex Dialect, p.1r1). Gardeners 
frequently refer to removing ‘‘ the top spit,” or to digging 
“two spits deep.”’ “ Spitter ’’ is obviously the tool used for 
digging the spit. 

Apart from other considerations it is unlikely that 
Churchwardens in 1589—or indeed in 1940--would have 
much use for hoes or forks or ‘‘ weeders’’ (whatever they 
may be). Hoes and forks are horticultural tools used in 
cultivating the ground for growing crops; and would be 
useless for grave digging. F.B.S 
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BUNTING HUTCH (S.N.Q. vii, 201, 248).—That this 
utensil was a normal feature of the bakehouse in all grades 
of society is indicated by its occurrence in other inventories 
to be found in the publications of the Suss. Arch. Society. 
lor example, in a Warnham Farmer’s Goods (1670) (S.N.Q. 
ii, 86) there is, in the Bakehouse ‘‘ One bunting hutch.”’ 


Among the goods of Wm. Shelley, Esq., of Michelgrove, 1585 
(S.A.C. lv, 295) there is, also in the bakehouse, ‘‘ One 
boultinge hutch,’ and there is a footnote by Mr. Michell 
Whitley, the contributor, ‘‘ The wooden hutch into which the 
meal was sifted.’’ This seems a much more satisfactory 
explanation than that which makes it a sieve. Probably 
there was a sieve belonging to the hutch. 


A strange form of the name occurs in an Inventory of an 
earlier date (1436) of the ‘‘ Dead Stock’”’ at the manor of 
Alciston then belonging to Battle Abbey. It is ‘‘ Bunting 
which.”’ ‘he same form occurs in a similar list three years 
later, so it can hardly be a mistake. In another list in 1459 
there is a ‘‘ bultvngtrow,”’ also in the Bakehouse. 


COBIRONS (S.N.Q. vii, 201, 248).--The suggestion that 
cobirons were used for supporting the spit is confirmed by 
an item occurring in an Inventory of the Household Goods 
of Sir John Gage, 1556 (S.A.C. xlv, 125) as follows : “‘ 4 greate 
cobyrons for spittes.”’ 

W.B. 


THE HOVE RADIATE HOARD (S.N.0. vii, 234).-—In view 
of the question raised by Mr. Mattingley as to the probable 
period when these ‘‘ barbarous imitations ’’ were struck, it 
may be of interest to note some points of similarity with three 
hoards of genuine radiate coins from the downland near 
Eastbourne reported in S.A.C.as follows: A. (xxxi, 201), 354 
coins identified ; B. (xliv, 1), 1904 coins; C. (Iviii, 193), 419 
coins. These three hoards, as well as the recognizable prototypes 
of the Hove imitations, all fall within the period from Valerian 
(A.D. 253-260) to Probus (A.D. 276-282) except that the 
Hove hoard has 8 examples attributed to Carausius (A.D. 
287-293). In each case a large proportion of the coins belong 
to two emperors, Tetricus I and IT, the percentage in relation 
to the number of identifiable coins being: A. 51; B. 39; 
C. 45; and Hove 63. 
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OBITUARY. 


GERALD HILDRED ELSDALE MOLSON, R.N. 


Gerald Molson, whose bequest of The Pigeon House, 
Angmering, to the Society has been announced on an earlier 
page, had chosen for himself retirement in the English 
countryside and it was strangely at variance with his nature 
and tastes that he should have met with so conspicuous a 
death as that in the Rawalpindi’s gallant fight against the 
Deutschland. He always avoided any kind of publicity and 
his extreme reserve severely restricted the number of his 
acquaintances, though not the affection of his friends. 


Gerald Molson was born in 1895 in Chelmsford, the third 
son of John Elsdale Molson, M.D., who removed to Goring 
Hall, Worthing, in 1905, and lived there till his death in 1925, 
having been from 1918 to 1922 Conservative M.P. for the 
Gainsborough Division of Lincolnshire. The family, which 
ias been traced back to the 14th century at Cantley, 
Doncaster, had emigrated to Canada in 1782, where it became 
prominent in brewing and banking and launched the first 
steamboat on the St. Lawrence in 1809. 


Gerald Molson chose the Navy as a career and went to 
Osborne in 1908. He passed out of Dartmouth in ror2 and, 
ifter a six months’ training cruise in H.M.S. Cornwall, was 
lent to H.M.A.S. Australia for a three vears’ commission in 
1912. He spent the first months of the Great War scouring 
the Southern Seas for Von Spee’s squadron and he was present 
at the capture of Samoa. 


He was at the battle of Jutland in the Badger and saw the 
Indefati gable, which he had left only a few weeks before, blow 
up with all hands. He served in destroyers until the Armistice 
and subsequently in the Baltic against the Bolsheviks. In 
1920 he retired from the Navy. 


Availing himself of his family connection with Canada, he 
went out to Montreal and worked there as a stockbroker until 
1929. Although he had many friends in Canada and enjoyed 
the sailing in summer and the ski-ing in winter, Molson’s love 
of the old and picturesque and leisurely prevented him from 
ever putting his roots down in a new country. 


In 1929 he decided to retire and returned to England. 
Here his interest in gardens and antiquities had full scope, 
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and he began a hunt for the perfect cottage. He found the 
nearest approach to this in The Pigeon House which he bought 
in 1934. He was fascinated by its great age; he liked to 
think of the time when it had been a bare hall with a 
chimneyless fire from which the smoke escaped through a 
hole in the roof; he once said that as he lay in bed and 
looked up at the oak beams which had been hoisted into their 
present position before the Wars of the Roses, he just chuckled 
with satisfaction. He knew each nook and cranny and liked 
to point to the bricks worn away during the passing centuries 
by the sharpening of knives and scythes. He lavished upon 
The Pigeon House a remarkable affection, and had he lived 
longer further tasks of restoration and repair would have been 
undertaken. 


A notice would be incomplete which did not tell of his 
affection for Sussex, and especially his love of the Downs. 
He never tired of riding up through Barnstakes Woods, down 
past Mitchell Grove with its memories of the great house where 
the Shelleys once kept state, over Harrow Hill with its flint 
mines, up to Chantrey Post to look out over the Weald, along 
the whale-backed downs to Parham Post, past Upper Barford 


Farm with its claim to a cathedral stall, down through 
Angmering Park with its comely clumps of trees, past the 
Decoy and its monastic fish ponds and back' to the Pigeon 
House. He not only loved this scenery, but he never forgot 
the background of history and his eve was always alert to 
read in the mounds and lynchets of the downs the long records 
of those who lived and cultivated and fought upon them. 


Men have no doubt gone from the Pigeon House to all 
the wars of England for the last five hundred years, and 
when this war came Geratd Molson went back to sea as 
Executive Officer and Senior Gunnery Officer in H.M. Armed 
Merchant Cruiser Rawalpindi. She was engaged on patrol 
near Iceland for the purpose of making effective the contraband 
control of German trade when she was attacked and sunk 
by the German cruiser, the Deutschland. 


Gerald Molson’s epitaph may well be taken from the 
Admiralty’s account of the fight :— 


“cc 


The Rawalpindi maintained the fight until every gun 
was put out of action and the whole ship ablaze except 
the forecastle and the poop.”’ 








